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Notices to Correspondents. 


PROPOSED LIST 
OF CORRESPONDENTS OF ‘N. & Q’ 
ON ACTIVE SERVICE. 


We think it could not but be interesting to 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ in years to come to 
know who among their number have been 
on active service in the Great War, and 
in what part of our (or our Allies’) forces 
they served. We therefore propose, if the 
correspondents concerned approve of the 
plan and will furnish the requisite informa- 
tion, to print a list of their names, with 
their regiments (or ships) and rank. 
Should the idea meet with acceptance, 
the list will appear on Jan. 1. 


Aotes. 


FIELDINGIANA. 


I. In his celebrated ‘ Essay cn Conversation’ 
(‘ Miscellanies,’ 1743) Fielding supports one 
of his propositions by remarking, “as is 
sufficiently and admirably proved by my 
friend the author of ‘An Enquiry into 
Happiness’”’; and in advancing a further 
thesis he avers, “the truth of which is in- 
contestably proved by that excellent author 
of ‘ An Enquiry,’ &c., I have above cited.” 

A search for this ‘ Enquiry * was unsuccess- 
ful, no book or pamphlet with a like title 
from the pen of any contemporary of 
Fielding being discoverable. On turning to 
the first edition of the ‘ Miscellanies,’ 
however, it is found that a foot-note is 
appended to these references stating that 
“the treatise here mentioned is not yet 
public.” This observation, omitted from 
all reprints, affords a clue to the authorship, 
for in 1744 was published, in one volume, 
‘ Three Treatises,’ by James Harris of Salis- 
bury, the third treatise bearing the title 
‘Concerning Happiness: a Dialogue.’ In 
1801 James Harris’s ‘ Works’ (with a short 
biography) were edited by his son, the Earl 
of Malmesbury. On the title-page of the 
reprint of the ‘ Treatise on Happiness ’ there 
occur, within brackets, the words “‘ Finished 
15 December, 1741.’ This editorial com- 
ment (for the words do not appear in the 
original, or 1744, edition) would seem to 
solve the difficulty. 

The point, though a small one, is of som e 
biographical interest, indicating as it does 
considerable intimacy between Fielding and 
Harris in 1742, and enabling us the more 
easily to appreciate their association in the 
case of Walton v. Collier in 1745 (° Fielding 
and the Collier Family,’ ante, p. 104). 

II. The ‘Essay on Conversation ’ (supra) 
provides incidental detail upon another 
matter. The date of birth of Dr. Thomas 
Brewster, Bathonian physician and trans- 
lator of Persius, is given in ‘ D.N.B.’ as 1705, 
but no date of death is there recorded. 
Similarly Hyamson’s ‘ Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Biography,’ Routledge, 1916, gives no 
date of death. Brewster was alive in 1742 
(‘ Fieldingiana,’ 12 8. i. 483), but Fielding in 
the above essay, after quoting Persius in the 
original, adds : “ thus excellently rendered by 
the late ingenious translator of that obscure 
author,” and cites a passage beginning :— 
Yet could shrewd Horace, with disportive wit. 
An examination of Brewster’s translation of 
Persius shows that the quotation constitutes 
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ll. 258-63 of the First Satire. Consequently, 
Brewster died late in 1742 or early in 1743, 
and was no longer alive when Fielding 
referred to him in ‘Tom Jones’ (xviii. 4). 
It is curious that neither The Gentleman’s 
Magazine nor Musgrave has any record of 
Brewster’s death. 


III. In a long and most interesting note, 
Jonathan Wild the Great’’: its Germ’ 
(11S ii. 261), your correspondent Mr. ALFRED 
F. Rossins sought to establish that Fielding 
was the anonymous author of two articles 
published in Mist's Weekly Journal for 
June 12 and 19, 1725, which describe, with 
an admirably ironic touch, the mental 
characteristics of this Newgate hero, executed 
the previous month. 

At that date Fielding had recently left 
Eton, but probably had not yet betaken 
himself to Lyme Regis. The articles, if by 
him, would constitute his first literary ad- 
venture, and afford some evidence that he 
was then in London. 

The contributions in question are so witty, 
and exhibit such finished workmanship, that 
they would add no little even to his 
reputation. At first blush they seem to be 
his handiwork: there is a like train of thought, 
and some similarity of diction, in the Mist 
articles and in his ‘ Jonathan Wild the 
Great’ of the ‘ Miscellanies,’ as a few com- 
parisons indicate :— 


Mist (1725). 

§ 21.—As to party, he 
was a right modern 
Whig according to the 
definition which is ex- 
pressed in this their 
motto—Keep what you 
get, and get what you 


Jonathan Wild’ (1743 

Book I. chap. viii— 
Mr. Wild immedia 
conveyed the larger share- 
of the ready into his 
pocket according to an 
excellent maxim of his— 
First secure what share- 


Mist (1725). 

§ 5.—Yet it will be 
granted that a person 
may be a rogue, and 
yet be a great man. 


§ 9.—It is certain he 
understood no Latin, 
for he had employ’d 
his time to greater 
advantage than in 
learning words; but 
consulted me 
in explaining to him 
the Annals of Tacitus. 


§ 21.—As to religion, 
he was a little inclined 
to atheism. 


* Jonathan Wild ’ (1743). 


Book IV. chap. xv.— 
While a great man and a 
great rogue are synony- 
mous terms, so long shall 
Wild stand unrivalled on 
the pinnacle of greatness. 


Book I. chap. iii.—But 
though he would not give 
himself the pains re- 
quisite to acquirea com- 

etent sufficiency in the 
earned languages, yet did 
he really listen with atten- 
tion to others, especially 
when they translated the 
classical authors to him. 


Book IV. xiii.— 
Ordinary. As little as 
you seem to apprehend 
it, you may find yourself 
in hell before you expect 
it. You will then be 
ready to give more for a 


_ drop of water than you 


ever gave for a bottle of 
wine. 

Jonathan. Faith, well 
minded. What say you 
to a bottle of wine 

Ordinary. I will drink 
no wine with an atheist 


can. . you can before you 
wrangle for the rest. 

The fact that the Rev. Arthur Ccllier of 
Salisbury occasionally contributed to Mist's 
Journal, and might have introduced Fielding 
to the proprietor, lent some colour to Mr. 
RosBIns’s suggestion, but on the whole the: 
following considerations militate strongly 
against the Mist articles being Fielding’s. 
work :— 

(a) Fielding’s use of “hath,” “ doth,” 
““mayst,” “ wilt,” &c., which abound in his. 
writings from ‘ The Masquerade’ of 1727 to- 
his ‘ Comment on Lord Bolingbroke’s Essays’ 
of 1754, is so characteristic that its entire 
absence from the Mist articles is an almost 
sure criterion that those articles are not his. 
A similar conclusion respecting this word- 
usage is arrived at by Prof. Jensen in his 
edition of The Covent Garden Journal, vol. i. 
p- 103, Yale University Press, 1915. Field- 
ing, of course, employed the common usages. 
of “‘ and ‘‘ does”’ as well. 

(b) Fielding was so ardent a Whig in later 
life that it is unlikely to find him deriding the 
party as a whole. Even were his political 
inclinations less marked in adolescence, he 
would scarcely have ventured to express his 
views in print, seeing that his father, a justice: 
i the peace for Dorset, had declared in 1721 
that 
‘he made very good proof of his strict adherence- 
to the present Government, particularly in 
all such persons as were brought before- 

im that were in the least suspected to be dis- 
affected to his present Majesty King George.” 

(c) The last two paragraphs but one of the- 
second Mist article contain the following 
criticism :— 

‘I think it will not be amiss to inform the worl® 
that for some years past he [Wild] employed him- 
self in writing the ‘ History of his own Times,’ 
which History he was pleased to put into my hands,. 
having first exacted a promise from me not to 
publish it till seven years .fter his death... .It is,. 
as to style and truth, matter much preferable to 
another History of the same kind lately publishedy. 
and is free both from the vanity and_rancour 
which makes up the greatest part of that History.” 
This refers unquestionably to Bishop 
Burnet’s ‘ History, published in the previous 
year, 1724. Although Fielding possessed a 
copy at the time of his death, it cannot be 
supposed a youth just free from school 
would either travel through so voluminous a. 
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work, or have gained sufficient knowledge of 
the world to enable him to express an 
opinion on it. Fielding was not a prig. 

et, admitting that Fielding may, for some 
special reason, have studied Burnet’s ‘ His- 
tory of his own Times, would he have 
attacked it thus? Assuredly not. The 
work was edited by the Bishop’s son, 
Thomas Burnet, later a judge, whom 
Fielding, in his ‘ Voyage to Lisbon,’ calls 
““my ever-honoured and beloved friend.” 
In his ‘ Vindication of her Grace the Duchess 
Dowager of Marlborough,’ 1742, Fielding 
cites Burnet as an authority, and terms him 
“so impartial an historian.” Consider, too, 
that there was no person for whom, in his 
younger days, Fielding entertained so sincere 
a regard as for his cousin Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, whom he addressed in 
1728 as “‘ one whose accurate judgment has 
long been the glory of her own sex, and the 
wonder of ours.” Now Lady Mary had a 
very decided opinion of William ITI.’s trusted 
counsellor :— 

“The Bishop of Salisbury (Burnet, I mean), the 
most indulgent parent, the most generous church- 
man, and the most zealous assertor of the rights 
and liberties of his country, was all his life defamed 
and vilified, and after his death barbarously 
calumniated, for having had the courage to write 
a history without flattery. I knew him in my 

outh, and his condescension in directing a girl in 

er studies is an obligation I can never forget.””— 
In Paston’s ‘ Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and 
her Times,’ p. 505 (Methuen). 

(d) Finally, in the preface to the ‘ Mis- 
cellanies ’ Fielding wrote :— 

‘“*T would caution my reader that it is not a very 
faithful portrait of Jonathan Wild himself.... 
Roguery, and not a rogue, is my subject....I 
have not, to my knowledge, ever seen a single 
paper relating to my hero, save some short 
memoirs, which about the time of his death were 
published in certain chronicles called newspapers, 
the authority of which has been sometimes 
questioned, and in the Ordinary of Newgate his 
account, which generally contains a more particu- 
lar relation of what the heroes are to suffer in the 
next world than of what they did in this.” 


Had Fielding in fact been the author of the- 
Mist articles in 1725, would he not by writing 
in this strain in 1743 have been guilty of a 
suppressio veri, a defection, from all we 
know of him, that strikes‘one as alien to his 
nature ? Furthermore, he appears to have: 
had some little contempt for Mr. Mist 
personally (Covent Garden Journal, No. 51). 

IV. Fielding in his ‘ Essay on Nothing” 
in the‘ Miscellanies * of 1743 writes (see IT.) :— 

“The inimitable author of a preface to the 
posthumous Keclogues of a late ingenious young 
gentleman says: ‘ There are men who sit down to- 
write what they think, and others to think what 
they shall write.’ But indeed there is a third, and 
much more numerous sort, who never think either: 
before they sit down or afterwards; and who,- 
when they produce on paper what was before in 
their heads, are sure to produce Nothing.” 


I find that Fielding is here quoting 
from 

* Love Elegies, by Mr. H——nd. Written in the- 
Year 1732. ith a Preface by the E, of C——d. 
London, Printed for G. Hawkins at Milton’s Head: 
between the Temple Gates, Fleet St., and sold by’ 
pan at the Globe in Pater Noster Row 

The author was James Hammond, who- 
died in June, 1742—a date which assists in. 
fixing the time at which Fielding composed 
this essay—and the preface-writer was Lord 
Chesterfield. In a second edition, which: 
appeared in 1754, both names are given in 


V. Writing of the first onpenenine of 
Fielding’s ‘Tom Thumb’ (10 S. vi. 76), a 
correspondent, who sets out in full a 
theatrical announcement from The Craftsman 
of April 29, 1732, with a Miss Robinson 
playing the title-part, suggests that this 


actress “‘must have been the unfortunate- 


Maria Robinson, pupil of Hannah More.” 


As Maria Robinson (Perdita) was not born. 


till 1758, clearly the suggestion cannot be 
accepted. J. Paut DE Castro. 
1 Essex Court, Temple. Ae 


AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 
(See ante, pp. 3, 43, 84, 122, 163, 204, 243, 282, 324, 364, 402.) 


BRIGADIER WENTWORTH’S REGIMENT OF Foot (p. 36) was raised in Ireland in 1689, aan. 


was later known as ‘‘ The 24th (or the 2nd Warwickshire) Regiment of Foot.” Since 1881 
it has been designated “The South Wales Borderers” :— 


Brigadier Wentworth’s Regiment Dates of their Dates of their first 
of Foot. present commissions. commissions. 
Brigadier General Thomas Wentworth, Colonel (1) 27 June 1737 Captain, 10 Mar. 1704. 
Lieutenant Colonel Theophilus Sandford (2) .. 18 Aug. 1739 Lieutenant 1713. 


ajor Hector Hamon:’ 


*. 8 Nov. 1735 Ensign, 1 April 1707. 


(1) Colonel of the 39th Foot, 1732-7, and of the 6th Regiment of ‘Horse (5th Dragoon Guards), 


1745-7. He commanded the forces in the expedition against Carthagena (South America) in 1740-41... 


Died at Turin in November, 1747, then holding a diplomatic appointment there. _ 


(2) Killed before Carthagena, 1741. 
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Brigadier Wentworth’s Regiment of Foot Dates of their Dates of their first 
(contin present commissions. commissions. 
(Thomas Pollexfen .. -. 20 Mar. 1693-4 Lieutenant, 12 Mar. 
‘Christopher Garey (3) {6 Jone 1988 Mac 
, Henry Berkeley oe -. 20 May 1732 Ensign, 17 Dec. 1692. 
Captains .. -» 4 Robert Maynard i -» 3 Nov. 1785 Lieutenant, 23 Jan. 1715 
| Anthony Harman (4) 20 Jan. 1735-6 Ensign, 29 Sept. 1719, 
| William Rufane (5) .. .. 27 Sept, 1737 Ensign, 8 Feb. 1722. 
\ Lord Ossulstone (6) .. -. 1 Sept. 1729 Ensign, 30 Oct. 1734, 
Captain Lieutenant John Gore (7) .. és -. 26 Aug. 1737 Ensign, 14 June 1716, 
{Thomas Boswell 23 Oct. 1724 Ensi. 3 April 1 
|Samuel Lane .. 80 Mar. 1729 
| Anthony Pinsun es -» 10 May 1729 Ensign, 11 April 1722. — 
William Godfrey (8) .. April 1731 Ensign, 15 May 1723, 
Lieutenants .. +<Holt Stanley .. we 27 Jan. 1731-2 Ensign, 18 June 1723, 
' Ralph Lumley (7) ee -- 20 May 1732 Ensign, 16 April 1724, 
| Thomas Jones © fie -- 20 Nov. 1736 Ensign, 10 May 1729, 
| Edward Whitwell ve +. 26 Aug. 1737 Ensign, 13 April 1730, 
| Boucher Cole .. ee -- 27 ditto Ensign, 27 Jan. 1731. 
| Henry Rufane.. és -. 27 Sept. 1737 Ensign, 17 Nov. 1732. 
( Robert Pemberton .. 8 OW, 1986. — 
Samuel Parr .. 23 Jan. 1735-6. 
'Samuel Speed .. ee 12 Nov. 1736. 
| John Keefe... 20 ditto. — 
insigns .. James Holt .. dug. 1787. 
| John Wright .. oS .. 27 Sept. 1737. — 
i George Wingfield ditto. 
| George Monk .. ine -- 2 June 1739. — 
(John Riggs .. 4 Feb. 1739-40. 


(3) Died before Carthagena, 1741. His name was possibly ‘‘ Geary.” 

(4) Fifth son of Wentworth Harman of Castle Roe, Co. Carlow. Died 1749. 

(5) Lieutenant-Colonel of the regiment, Feb. 27, 1751. Colonel of the 76th Regi 7614 
~when was disbanded. Colonel of the 6th Regiment, 1765-73. Died 1773, then oe ie 
“General. 

a bad Charles, elder son of Charles, 2nd Earl of Tankerville. He succeeded his father as 3rd Ear 

(7) Died before Carthagena, 1741. 

(8) Major in the regiment, March 4, 1751. Died 1763, then being Major in the 28th Foot. 


The regiment which next follows (p. 37) was formed in Scotland in 1689, as ‘“‘ The 
Cameronian Regiment of Foot.’ Later it was designated “The 26th Regiment of Foot,” 
“* Cameronian ’’ having vege out, although it was again introduced in 1786, and still 
ate the present title of the regiment (since 1881) being ‘‘ The Cameronians (Scottish 
Rifles) ” :— 

Major General Anstruther’s Dates of their Dates of their first 
Regiment of Foot. present commissions. commissions, 
Major General .. Philip Anstruther, Colonel(1) 31 Mar. 1720. 
Lieutenant Colonel William Hooke ay +. 15 Dec. 1738 Ensign, 1 June 1702, 


Major ee oe Robert Anstruther (2) .. ditto Ensign, 13 Dec. 1715. 
(Adam Fergusson re .. 21 Mar. 1718-19 Ensign, 20 May 1717. 
| Francis Graham ee .. 25 Dec. 1730 Ensign, 23 April 1705. 
John Blair ee <6 -» 17 June 1731 Ensign, 24 June 1708. 
Captains .. Charles Colvill (3)... .. 20 June 1735 Ensign, 19 June 1710. 
William Henderson .. -» 11 Aug. 1737 Ensi, 29 May 1718. 


qn 
| Richard Foley ‘ook .. 27 Dec. 1738 Lieutenant, 26 Dec. 1726. 
| George Moncrieff (4) .. -- 12 July 1739 Lieutenant, 18 June 1723. 
Captain Licutenant Richard Harris ee «- ditto Ensign, 28 Aug. 1711. 
2) Only son of Sir James Anstruther of Airdrie. Died in November, 1760, then being Lieutenant- 
n 


Ge 

(2) Colonel of the 58th Foot, 1755. Died in 1767, then being Lieutenant-General. 

3) Younger brother of 6th Baron Colville of Culross. Colonel of the 69th Foot, 1758. Died in 
‘Edinburgh, Aug. 29, 1775, aged 85, then being Lieutenant-General, 

(4) Lieutenant-Colonel of the regiment, December, 1755, 
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Major General Anstruther’s Regiment of Foot 
(continued). 


{George Anstruther .. 
George Browne A 
John Dyer 
Charles Erskine 

David Erskine.. 
James Thompson 
Alexander Michelson .. 
David Lindsay 
Alexander Aytone 
John Gilchrist 


Robert Arnot (5) 
William Henry Cranstone 
John Steuart .. ae 


Lieutenants | 


— 


Dates of their 
present commissions. 
- 12 Dec. 1726. 


Dates of their first 
commissions. 


25 Dec. 1729 Ensign, 22 April 1713. 
25 Dec. 1730 Ensign, 13 Dee. 1715. 
17 Mar. 1731-2. Ensign, 29 April 1729. 
3 Noy. 1733 Ensign, 25 Dec. 1726. 


-.» 28 June 1735 Ensign, 28 Mar. 1727. 

-» 11 Aug. 1737 Ensign, 31 Jan. 1728-9. 

ditto Ensign, 25 Dec. 1729. 
ditto Ensign, 

+» 12 July 1739 ~- Ensign, 20 June 1735. 

+» 17 June 1731. 

»» 20 June 1735. 

19 July 1735 


Ensigns .. Robert Preston 1 Jan. 1735-6. 
John Skeys .. 
Hon. Alexander Murray (6) .. ditto. 
Philip Skeene .. ditto. 


Nicholas Kelleway 
Keneth McKenzie 


8 Feb. 1737-8. 
12 July 1739. 


11 Aug. 1737. 


(5) Of Dalginch, co. Fife, son and heir of Major William Arnot. In Army List of 1760 he is stilE 
in the regiment, as Captain, of May 23, 1746, and is described as Sir Robert Arnott, Bart. He died in 
1767. The existence of the baronetey is by no means clear. 

6) Fourth son of Alexander, 4th Baron Elibank. Died in 1777. See ‘ D.N.B.’ 


J. H. Lesuie, Major, R.A. (Retired List). 


(To he continued.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORIES OF IRISH COUNTIES AND TOWNS. 
(See 11 8. xi. 103, 183, 315 ; xii. 24, 276, 375; 12 S. i. 422; ii. 22, 141, 246, 286, 406.) 
Part XIII.—U. 


ULSTER. 


Compleat Collection of the Resolutions of the 
Volunteers, Grand Juries, &c., of Ireland, which 
followed the Resolves of the First Dungannon 
Diet: with the History of Volunteering. By 
C. H. Wilson. Dublin, 1782. 

Historical Tracts, with Life of Author: Part III., 
Letter to the Earl of Salisbury, in 1610, giving 
an Account of the Plantation of Ulster. By 
Sir John Davies. 1786. 

Pieces of Irish History. By Wm. James 
MacNevin. New York, 1807. 

Sketches of History, Politics, and Manners in 
Dublin and the "North of Ireland. By John 
Gamble. 1826. 

The Lives and Trials of A. H. Rowan, Rev. Wm. 
Jackson, The Defenders, Wm. Orr, Peter 
Finnerty, and other Eminent Irishmen. By 
Thomas MacNevin. Dublin, 1846. 

Tours in Ulster: a Handbook of Antiquities and 
noueny of North of Ireland. By J. B. Doyle. 


The United Irishmen : their Lives and Times. By 
Dr. R. R. Madden. Dublin, 1857-60. 

History of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
eomprising the Civil History of Ulster from the 
Accession of James I., with Appendix of 
Original Papers. By Rev. J. Seaton Reid, D.D. 
Belfast, 1807. 

The Plantation of Ulster at the Commencement 
of the Seventeenth Century, 1608-1620. By 
Rev. George Hill. Belfast, 1877. 

The Ulster Civil War of 1641 and its Consequences: 
with History of the Irish Brigade under Mont- 
Tose in 1644-6. Dublin, 1879. 


Derry and Enniskillen in the Year 1689: the 
Story of some Famous Battlefields in Ulster. 
By v. Thomas Witherow. Belfast, 1885. 

Fate and Fortune of Hugh O’Neill, Earl of 
Tyrone, and Rory O’Donel, Earl of Tyrconnell.. 
By Rev. C. P. Meehan. Dublin, 1886. 

Life of Hugh Roe O’ Donnell, Prince of Tirconnell, 
1586-1602. By Lughaidh O’Clery. From the 
Irish MS. in Royal Irish Academy. Translated 

Rev. Denis Murphy, 8.J. Dublin, 1893. 

Ulster as It Is, or Twenty-Eight Years’ Ex- 
perience as an Irish Editor. By Thos.. 
Macknight. Belfast, 1896. 

Illustrations of Irish History: Chapter on the 
Grattan Parliament and Ulster. By C. Litton 
Falkiner. Dublin, 1902. 

The Cuchullin Saga in Irish Literature. By Miss 
Eleanor Hull. London, 1903. 

Cuchulain, the Hound of Ulster. By Miss Eleanor 
Hull. London, 1903. 

The Bloody Bridge, and other Papers relating to 
the Insurrection of 1641. By Thomas Fitz- 
patrick, LL.D. Dublin, 1903. 

The Broken Sword of Ulster. By Richard 
Cunninghame. Dublin, 1904. 

Plantation of Ulster, in ‘Studies in Irish History’ 
Lectures delivered before the Irish Literary 
Society of London.’ By Rev. S. A. Cox. 
Dublin, 1906. 

“1641,” in ‘Studies in Irish History: Lectures 
delivered before the Irish Literary Society of 
aaa By Arthur Houston, K.C. Dublin, 

906. 


1 
The Death Tales of the Ulster Heroes : Part XIV. 
ioe Lecture Series. By Kuno Meyer. Dublin, 
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The O’Neills of Ulster. By Thomas Mathews. 
Dublin, 1907. 

‘The Histo of Belfast Shipbuilding. Paper 

eeting of Statistical and Social 
Inquiry Society of Ireland, Dec. 20, 1910. By 
Prof. C. H. Oldham. Dublin, 1910. 

‘The Ulster Land War of 1760. By F. J. Bigger, 
M.R.I.A. Dublin, 1910. (Deals exclusively 
with a phase of Ulster life never hitherto fully 
written about.) 

Cuchulain of Muirthemne: the Story of the Men 
of the Red Branch of Ulster. By Lady 
Gregory. 1911. 

The People and Language of Ulster. By C. C. 
Russell. Belfast, 1911. 

‘The Ulster Calendar of Persons and Events. By 
Alex Riddell, Sandown Road, Knock, Belfast. 
Belfast, 1911. 

‘The Story of the Irish Society. By John Betts. 
London, 1913. 

Ulster Folk-Lore. By E. Andrews, F.R.A.I. 
London, 1913. 

Stolen Waters : a Page in the Conquest of Ireland. 
By T. M. Healy, M.P. Dublin, 1913-16. 
(Deals with the title to the two great fisheries 
in Northern Ireland, and includes State Papers, 
MSS., Inquisitions, &c.) 

lstermen: their Fight for Fortune, Faith, and 
— By Rev. T. M. Johnstone. Belfast, 


1914. 

‘The Ulster Scot: his History and Religion. By 
Rev. James B. Woodburn. 1914. 

0’ Neill and Ormond : a Chapter in Irish History. 
By Diarmid Coffey. Dublin, 1914. 

Aileach of the Kings. By Bishop O’Doherty. 
Catholic Truth Society, Dublin, 1915. 

Craobh Ruadh ; or, the Red Branch Knights. By 
M. J. O’Mullane, M.A. Catholic Truth Society, 
Dublin, 1915. 

Journal of Ulster Archeological Society. Belfast. 

Memories of °98. By Rev. Wm. S. Smyth. 
Belfast. ; 

History of the Volunteers of 1782. By Thos. 
MacNevin. Dublin, n.d. 

Ulster Round Towers. Belfast, n.d. 

MacArruvr. 
79 Talbot Street, Dublin. 


(T'o be continued.) 


THOMAS BROWNE: COUNTERFEIT 
Basruisks.—Readers of the ‘ Vulgar Errors’ 
may remember the reference in Bk. III. 
chap. vii. to the fact that counterfeit basi- 
lisks were frequently contrived out of the 
skins of ‘“ Thornback skaits or maids”; and 
the following directions for their manufac- 
ture from Misson’s ‘Nouveau Voyage 
d’Italie,’ 1691 (1st ed.), pp. 117-48, may 
be interesting. Misson is speaking of the 
collection of rarities in the cabinet of the 
Comte Mascardo at Verona :— 

“Je ne scay si vous n’avez jamais veti de ces 
préteudus animaux qu’on appelle des Basilics. 
Cela a uncertain petit air dragon qui est assez 
plaisant : invention en est jolie, et mille gens y 
sont trompez. Cependant ce n’est rien autre chose 
-qu’une petite raye: on tourne ce poisson d’une 
certaine maniere, on luy éléve les nageoires en 


forme d’ailes: on luy accommode une petite langue 
en forme de dard ; on ajoiite des eriffes, des yeux 
d’émail, avec autres — piéces adroite- 
ment rapportées ; et voila la fabrique du Basilic.” 


Matcotm Letts. 


THE WALTER OR WALTERS FAMILY oF 
PEMBROKESHIRE. — The following extracts 
are taken from Titus & Eliz. Evans MSS., 
vols. i. and xxviii., which contain transcripts 
oe by me of — two earliest Church 

egisters now onging to St. Mary’s, 
Haverfordwest. The first Register is marked 
No. 1a (and includes a fragment of two 
leaves), and the other No. ls. The frag- 
ment and the two registers are ragged and 
rotten. 

Baptisms. 

1601. ‘‘Secundo Aprilis, Henricus Waters filius 
Johannis Waters.’’* 

‘Jacobus filius Johannis Walillegible].” 

an. 12. 

1691. Ann Walter, dau. of Thomas Walter. Born 
Dec. 13, bapt. Dec. 16. 
ont Lydia, dau. of James Walter. Bapt. 

ct. 24. 

1695. Elizabeth ,_Walter, dau. of Tho. Walter. 
Bapt. July 17. 

1696. A Child of James Walter’s. Born Oct. 30. 

1696. John Walter, son of Thomas Walter. Bapt. 


March 3. 
1697. William Walter, son of Morgan Walter. 


Bapt. April 16. 

1698. er’ Walter, son of Morgan Walter. Bapt. 
April 24. 

1699. Fronces, dau. of Morgan Walter. Bapt. 
June 22. 

1702. Francis, son of Morgan Walter. Bapt. 


April 26. 
1705. Frances, dau. of Thomas (? Walter). Bapt. 


an. 20. 
1708. John, son of John Waters.* Bapt. Oct. 2. 
1709. Jane, dau. of Thomas Walter. Bapt. 


ov. 27. 
1712. Henry, son of John Waters.* Bapt. 


June 21. 
Burials. 
[1594.] Owen Walter. Dec. 23. 
[?1599.] William Waters.* April 25. 
1683. Elizabeth Walter. July 4. 
1684. Jane Walter. Buried in ye Chancell, Feb. 27. 
1685. William Walter, Gent. uri an: 


Jesus lle,’’ Feb. 15. 
Buried in churchyard, 


1686. Evan Walter. 
Feb. 20. 

1688. Fransis Walter, dau. of Mr. Henry Walter. 
Buried in ye Chancell, J 7 23. ca 

1690. William, son of Henry Walter. Buried in 
ye Chancell, May 16. 

1695. Jane Walter. May 5. 

1697. Will. son of Morgan Walter. May 1l. 

1698. Roger Walter, son of Morgan Walter. May 5. 

1701. Mrs. Walter. Buried Oct. 3. 

1703. Fronces Walter. Buried Nov. 12. 


J. T. E., Rector of Stow-on-the-Wold. 
Newport Castle, Pem. 


* Possibly a scribal error. 
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ADDENDUM TO NoTEe on Dr. RoBERT 
UvEDALE.—Since my remarks on p. 405 
appeared as to the purchase of the Richard- 
son Correspondence by the Bodleian au- 
thorities at Oxford, I have received a letter 
from Mr. F. Madan, the Librarian of that 
institution, in which he tells me that the 
actual purchasers of that MS. collection were 
the Radcliffe Trustees, who have deposited it 
in the Bodleian. So that although I am 
‘not correct in ing that the collection is 
the property of the Bodleian Library, it 
-will be able to be consulted there, together 
with other Radcliffe collections on deposit 
there. The library which belongs to these 
Radcliffe Trustees—who are the owners of 
“the great Oxford dome known as the Rad- 
cliffe Camera,’ which has, I understand, 
been lent to the Bodleian—has been moved 
to the University Museum, 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


Decay or Diatect.—Is it not ad- 
visable that people who remember how 
villagers who were born early in the nine- 
teenth century pronounced their native 
tongue should record the differences to be 
noted between their inherited dialect and the 
speech of their descendants as affected by 
modern schools? 

A North Lincolnshire shepherd whose 
work is disorganized by the scarcity of 
labourers, caused by the war, said to me 
recently : — 

“T have n't ‘ad time to see to th’ feet of th 
sheep, I’ve been that busy runnin’ about after 
‘th’ tatie-people an’ things.” 

His grandfather would have said :— 

“A hev n't ’ed nod time té see té sheep feet, 
A ’ve been that throng wi’ runnin’ aboot efter 
taatie-han’s, an’ things.” ‘ 

It may be noted that the w in “ runnin’ ” is 
still pronounced like the u in “ bull.”, When 
people try to pronounce the letter in the 
fashionable way it is still apt to become e. 
R. E. 


THe Potish Worp ror RESURREC- 
‘Tion.”—It may be worth pointing out 
that the Polish compound noun signifying 
“ Resurrection,” viz., Zmartwych-wstanie, 
4.¢., literally “‘ from the dead arising,” is an 
‘expression quite peculiar to the Polish 
danguage, without an analogous paraphrase 
in other Slavonic | ages. For in Old 
or Church Slavonic the proper term for 
“ Resurrection” is V’skr’seniye, and, after 
it, in Russian Voskreseniye (being also the 
Russian common name of Sunday, or 
Resurrection Day), Bulgarian V’kr snuvane, 


Serbo-Croatian Vaskrseniye or Uskrs, and 
Chekh ‘‘ Vzkiiseni.”” The other name of 
Sunday in Old Slavonic, which is common 
to all Slavonic languages, including Polish, 
and may be added here, viz:, nedélya=Pol. 
niedziela, originally meant the day “‘ without 
work.” H. KReEss, 
Oxford. 


SEIzE-QUARTIERS.—I have always under- 
stood that the right to “‘ Seize-Quartiers”’ 
meant that the claimant of this privilege 
could show that his sixteen great-great- 
grandparents were all entitled, in their own 
right, to bear arms—see ‘ A Complete Guide 
to Heraldry,’ by A. C. Fox-Davies, chap. 
xlii. p. 618. Similarly a claimant of “Trente- 
deux-Quartiers ’’ must be able to prove that 
his thirty-two great-great-great - grand- 
parents possessed the same qualification. 
IT notice, however, that the author of 
‘Omniana: the Autobiography of an 
Irish Octogenarian,’ seems to think that it 
is sufficient to prove descent from sixteen 
or thirty-two named ancestors in order to 
qualify for this right. Surely this is to con- 
fuse genealogy with heraldry. 7.26, 


Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 

Byron’s Travets.—In ‘ Beppo,’ stanza 
xlvii., Byron writes :— 

“England, with all thy faults I love thee still,” 
said at Calais, and have not forgot it; 
and in ‘ Don Juan,’ canto xv. stanza Ixxiii. : 
The — olives, best allies of wine, 
Must I pass over in my bill of fare? | 
I must, although a favourite plat of mine 
In Spain, and Lucca, Athens, everywhere. 

Is there any evidence, apart from these 
lines, of Byron’s having visited either Calais 
or Lucca? I find nothing on the subject 
in his ‘ Letters and Journals, or in any 
account of his life. W. STRUNK, junr. 

Ithaca, New York. 


BULL-BAITING IN SPAIN AND PoRTUGAL.— 
I shall feel obliged if any one will kindly 
refer me to the best accounts of bull-baiting 
in Spain and Portugal. I am specially 
anxious to learn if any religious or magical 
intention can be traced in any part of the 
performance. A friend tells me that it is 
essential that one of the horses used should 
be killed. I shall be glad to learn if this is 
the case, and if so whether any explanation 
of it can be suggested. EMERITUS. 
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De ta Porte Famity.—The following extract relates to the de la Porte family pedi- 
gree from La Chenaye des Bois, from 1602 up to 1760 :— 


Charles de la Porte, Marquis, puis Duc de la Meilleraye, Pairie et Maréchal=......(?) 


de’France, b. 1602, d.8 Feb., 1664. The Seigneury of the Meilleraye was 
erected into a Duché-Pairie in his favour by King Louis XIV., Dec., 1663. 


Amand ee ae second Duc de la Meilleraye, &c., 
Duke of Rethel-Mazarin et Mayence, for himself and his 
descendants male and female in the order of primogeniture, 
took the additional name of Mazarin on his marriage. 


and tirs Feb., 1661, Hortense Mancini, niece 
and heiress of Cardinal Mazarin, b. 
Rom e6 June, 1646, d. Chelsey(Chelsea} 
en Angleterre 16 July, 1697. 


r 


| | 
Paul Jules de la Porte-Mazarin, third and second Duke,=-......(?) dau. 
b. 1666, d. 1731. | 
Guy Paul Jules, fourth and third Duke, last male of his ae Pm 


Charlotte sitesi fourth Duchess of Rethel-Mazarin==1 June, 1733, Emmanuel de Durfort, 
T Duke of Duras. 


sixth Duke of Aumont, and jure uxoris Duke of Rethel-Mazarin. 


Louise Jeanne, oid ee June, 1707, Louis Marie Guy d’Aumont, Marquis of Villequier and 


1 
Sixth Duchess Louise, 2 Oct., 1759. 


I should be glad to have further particulars both ascending and descending 


DERHAM OF Do.PHINHOLME.—In The 
Bolton Daily Chronicle of Nov. 16, 1897, it 
is said that “Mr. Robert Derham and Mr. 
James Derham were wool-staplers and 
brokers in Leeds and in Dolphinholme, near 
Lancaster.”” It was Robert Derham who, 
in 1784, established at Dolphinholme the 
first wool-spinning mill worked by water- 

wer; in fact, it was to the Derhams that 

olphinholme owed both its name and its 
existence. What had the site been called 
before ? What is the origin of the word 
Dolphinholme ? And what may be taken 
to be the Derhams’ reason for choosing this 
name ? B. HaMILtTon. 

Canute House, Old Fishbourne, Chichester. 


OF QUEEN VicTor14.—I should 
be glad of particulars of the statue of Queen 
Victoria in the Medical Examination Hall, 
Strand. J. ARDAGH. 


B. A Lonpon ARcHI- 
TECT.—He designed a number of important 
buildings in London and the provincial 
towns, amongst them being the Tyne Theatre 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1867. Believed to 
have held the position of president in one of 
the Architectural Associations. Biographical 
information is desired. LoNDONER. 


RENIRA 
Witt1am Morris: ‘SicurD THE VOI- 
sunG.’—In this poem, of over 9820 lines in 
riming couplets, there is one line lacking 
its fellow. It is in Book II. (Regin), 1. 1365, 
ending with the words ‘“‘ God alone” (edi- 
tion Ellis & White, 1880, p. 133). Is this 
an. oversight of the author’s, or an accident 
of the printer’s ? The former seems to me 
most unlikely: perhaps some one could re- 
store the missing line from MS. or other 
source. , H. K. Sz. J. S. 


THe “Oxp British — The 
British agent at Trengganu, one of the 
Unfederated Malay States, in his recently 
published Annual Report for 1915, states. 
that the Trengganu Government undertook 
to redeem all the “old British dollars” 
brought to the Treasury between May 15 
and Aug. 11 last year, on which date the 
British dollar ceased to be legal tender ; and 
67,582 such dollars had been redeemed, 
some at 66 cents, others at 70cents. These 
were all shipped to Singapore and disposed 
of at market rates, in addition to which locak 
traders shipped large quantities of them to 
Siam and China. Let me explain that there 
is a dollar currency in Malaya, but the dollar 
is only worth 2s. 4d., hence the “old 
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British dollar was redeemed at about 19 to 
19.6 British pence. As far as I have been able 
to ascertain the “‘ old’ British dollar is not 
older than 1863, when Great Britain began 
to mint dollars—for the trade with China— 
at Hong-Kong, in imitation of the Spanish 
piastre. They were known at one time as 
Hong-Kong dollars. The issue was discon- 
tinued in 1868. AmIright? L.L. K. 


St. THEopoRA.—Was “Saint” Theodora 
really a saint? Has she been canonized ? 
If not, how did the title come to be associated 
with her name ? 

Aurrep S. E. ACKERMANN. 

[St. Theodora was the wife ot the Kmperor 
Theophilus in the ninth century. Gibbon tells the 
story of the manner in which she was chosen for 
that high estate. After her husband’s death she 
ruled the Eastern Empire very successfully as 
regent for her son, but, desiring to retain the 
government as long as possible, neglected his 
education. Her last years were spent in a monas- 
tery. Her claim to rank as a saint was founded 
on her energetic and effective opposition to the 
iconoclastic heresy.] 


Mayor HAWKES was drowned 
with his wife on their voyage home from 
India, Nov. 20, 1808. His memorial tablet, 
which was formerly in the East Cloister of 
Westminster Abbey, has lately been re- 
moved to the Dark Cloister. I should be 
glad to obtain the date and particulars of 
his marriage, and to ascertain in what Indian 
campaign he was severely wounded. 

G. F. R. B. 


“Pustic Houses’? IN LONDON AND 
WESTMINSTER IN 1701.—The minutes of the 
§.P.C.K., under date June 16, 1701, contain 
the following entry:— 

“Mr. Serjeant Hook reported that the Society for 
Reformation of Manners had dispersed above thirt: 
thousand printed Papers thronghout all the public 
Houses in and about London and Westminster, and 
that these Papers were well received in all these 
Houses, tho’ between six and seaven thousand in 
number, except in about twenty of them.” 


Is it possible that in 1701 there could lave 
been between 6,000 and 7,000 public houses 
in the comparatively small area of London 
and Westminster? Was the expression 
“public house” then used in a different 
sense from that in which it is now employed ? 
R. B. P. 


Perrie.—This individual was the 
friend and associate of John Wilkes for 
many years. He was a merchant of Token- 
house Yard, and was declared bankrupt in 
April, 1776. Later he was imprisoned in 
the Fleet, and afterwards went abroad. 


I am anxious to discover the date and place 
of his death. He survived until the year 
1805, for in that year he was much annoyed 
because some letters of his, which appeared 
in Almon’s ‘ Life of Wilkes,’ vol. v. pp. 21-38, 
had been “incorrectly printed, with omis- 
sions, for which there existed no reason. 
whatever.” I shall be obliged for any in- 
formation respecting him. 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Payne Famity.—James Payne of Bage- 
nalstown and Fenagh, co. Carlow, and 
Queen’s Co., born c. 1780-3, married Rachel 
Lambe, at Dublin, c. 1815, and died in 
Carlow, Dec. 4, 1875, buried at Hacketts- 
town. He had a brother or first cousin 
George Payne, who married Jane Bell Labat, 
June 6, 1816, St. Peter’s Church, Dublin, 
and died 1865, in co. Galway; also sisters 
(1) Jane, married ason of Rev. —MacNamara 
of Cork (?) (2) Elizabeth, married W. Hope, 
in 1814, Carlow. (3) Fanny, who married 
Lieut. Wm. Russell (army or navy officer), 
in 1814, St. Werburgh’s parish, Dublin. The 
father (Edward or Wm. Payne, wife’s name 
Elizabeth Sibthorpe) of James or George 
Payne was killed in 1798, near Castlecomer, 
co. Kilkenny. 

I should be grateful for any particulars 
about any of the above families. P 

E. C. Frntay. 

1729 Pine Street, San Francisco, California. 


Sm JoHN Baker, CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXcHEQUER TO Kine Henry VIII.—About 
1760 his portrait in oils was in the possession 
of the Rev. William Baker, Chancellor of 
Norwich Cathedral. Can any of your readers 
kindly give its present position ? 

C. E. BAKeEr. 

TALKING THROUGH ONE’S HAT.”—Some- 
times a person making a statement is said 
to be “ talking through his hat.” What is 
the meaning of this curious phrase ? 

A. M. S. 

HANNAFORE, A CORNISH PLACE-NAME.— 
The main quay and market-place at Looe in 
Cornwall is thus known; can any er 
make clear the origin of this place- name ? 
Looe was sometimes called Bian ; and Hann 
occurs as a family name in Cornwall, Dorset, 
and Somerset. H. W. B. W. 


Tuomas PLumson, WATCHMAKER, LON- 
pon.—I possess an old verge watch in @ 
green shagreen outer case. The maker's 
name, engraved within, is Thomas Plumson, 
London. Can any reader tell me when this 
watchmaker was in business ? 

Dun Scotus. 
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WESTERN GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BROMPTON. 
—This building still exists, adjacent to 
Alexander Square, and near by the Bells 
and Horns recently demolished. My father, 
the late F. B. Garnett, C.B., was educated 
there, before going to King’s College (to 
which this local school was affiliated), and 
he carried off the Cadogan Prize, consisting 
of a set of handsomely bound volumes pre- 
sented by the then Earl of that name to the 
head boy of this school. Are there any 
records kept of this school, where so many 
of the boys of old Brompton were taught 
their rudiments ? F. W. R. Garnett. 

The Wellington Club. 


PiatE-Marxks.—I have some very ornate 
and heavy (3} 0z. av.) silver forks.. The five 
marks on them seem to be very unusual. 
They are: SAY; a cross and triangle; fon; 
(black letter); ; 

Can any one fix the date, and say why th 
usual marks are absent ? G. S. Parry. 


Mew or Mews.—It was stated in ‘N. & Q.’ 
many years ago that this family was of 
Huguenot origin, but I cannot trace the 
reference. As it may be under a different 
heading, I should be obliged if any reader 
could give particulars. 

J. H. Mew. 

Barnstaple. 


MirTran, ENGRAVER.—I have a portrait 
by this engraver about the early part of the 
last century. What was his Christian name ? 
I should be much obliged for the date of his 
birth and death, and a few biographical 
details. IsraEL SOLOMONS. 


Surrrx “Kyn.’”—Can any one tell me the 
period when this suffix first began to be 
used with surnames ? 

H. E. Major. 
The Wynd, Woking, Surrey. 


J. SHerman Le Fanvu’s Worxs.—Can 
any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me 
whether there has been any edition of Le 
Fanu’s works since the one published by 
Downey & Co., 12 York Street, Covent 
Garden, in 1896 ? I should be glad to know 
whether any of his novels have been pub- 
lished separately. 

FREDERICK T, HIBGAME. 

54 Chapel Field Road, Norwich. 

[Cheap editions of several of Le Fanu’s novels 
have appeared in recent years, e.g., ‘ Uncle Silas’ 
(Macmillan, 6d.); ‘Wylder’s Hand, ‘The Wy- 
vern Mystery,’ ‘The Dragon Volant,’ and ‘ Green 
Tea’ (Newnes, 6d. each); and ‘The Cock and 
Anchor’ (Duffy, 1s. net). ] 


Replies. 
FISHING-ROD IN THE BIBLE OR 
TALMUD. 


(12 8. ii. 308.) 


WITHOUT incursion into a wide area of 
investigation, I fear, no categorical reply can 
be given to Dr. LANE-POOLE’s interesting 
query. What the bias of my own personal 
views may be will become oy with the 
progress of the criticisms I shall endeavour 
to submit, for and against the point raised. 

I will begin with the Talmudic section of 
the subject, since it throws light and is of 
perennial interest to scholars universally. 
Some passages I propose to cite from the 
Talmud should vivify with increased illumi- 
nation the miraculous events recorded in 
John xxi. 1-9; Luke v. 1-7; and Matt. 
xv. 34-9, as happening by the Sea of 
Galilee. That inland sea or lake, otherwise 
known as the Sea of Tiberias, with its 
nevvet tannim (Isa. xxxv. 7*), rendered in 
R.V. “the habitations of dragons,” is 
surrounded by creeks and caverns and caves 
(mechillous), which are mentioned im Yeba- 
moth, 12la, and form a most interesting 
feature in its topography. In‘size and con- 
formation it -resembles Windermere, and 
from its waters the fishermen of the New 
Testament drew various kinds of perch, 
gurnard, pike, mackerel, mullet, and salmon. 
On the south-west of its basin lay anciently 
Tiberias, a city of renown among the 
Hebrews, and close by was Minyeh, identified 
as Capernaum, where the “ Minim,” an 
ancient sect of advanced Hebrews—probably 
the Essenes, the progenitors of the early 
Christian communities—had their local and 
centre. In the same neighbourhood are 
the tombs of the prophet Nahum, Hillel 
Shammai, and Shimmon Ben Yochooee, one 
of the accredited authors of the Zohar. For 
the Hebrews, Shimmon Ben Yochooee is a 
name to conjure with. Hadrian set a big 
price on his head—the head of him who 
was one of the last princes of our Church ! 
According to Weiss, who narrates one of the 
most thrilling episodes in the history of 
letters, Shimmon, in the dead of the night, 
met four of his disciples in one of the caves 
(mechillous) on the shore of this inland sea, 
and conferred upon each of them Semichah, 


[* The references to the Old Testament are to 
the divisions u in the Hebrew Scriptures, not 
to those in the Authorized Version of 1611, which 
are retained in the Revised Version.] 
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or the authorizing power to paskan (give 
judgment), and to make new laws in emer- 
gency for their brethren, whereby historic 
continuity from Mosaic times onwards was 
ecclesiastically secured unto the latest 
generations. 

There are several minor references to 
fishing tackle in the Talmud, mainly of a 
ritual tendency. Two must ‘be quoted. 
One shows the Rabbins in an amiable light, 
as true sportsmen, willing to give even a 
fish a fair chance for its life ; the other is no 
less interesting as it corroborates events 
recorded in Matt. xv. 34, 36; Luke v. 5; 
and John xxi. 6, regarding the incertitude of 
the “‘ catches” in the Sea of Galilee. We 
take the last-mentioned reference first. 
“Fishing,” we read in Baba Kamma, 81b, 
“is allowed in the Sea of Tiberias provided 
anchors are not dropped to stay the ship’s 
progress; but fish may be taken in nets 
and drags.”’ It is founded on an ancient 
rescript. In former times, the Rabbins 
say, all the tribes entered into- a com- 
pact to that effect. The Sea of Tiberias 
being in Naphtali’s territory, the custom 
arose in accordance with an ancient promeey 
(Deut. xxxiv. 23): ‘‘ The sea and the South 
is your exclusive inheritance.” 

The other p e is extracted from 
Sanhedrin, 8lb: “ Resh Lokish, taking his 
text from Psalm xxxiv. 22, ‘The wicked are 
destroyed by their own misdeeds,’ said, 
“Seeing that no man knows the hour or the 
manner of his dying, he is in no better case 
than fishes “caught in a trap” (bimmet- 
zoodo rongo). On his disciples inquiring 
what that was, he answered, ‘I meant to 
say, “on a hook” (bechakko).’’’ In Keilim, 
30a, a list of piscatorial devices is given. The 
modof, palstur, metzoodous, hasakrin, are all 
species of ‘‘ hooks,’’ while the okkun, roloov, 
and kloov are nets and gins for trapping the 
finny tribes. Keilim, 36a, and Baba Basra, 
75a, give chayremand kennigia, as nets only. 

We have now to discuss the question of 
rods or handles. It has been stated that 
there is no mention of “a fishing-rod’’ in 
the Old and New Testaments: If it means 
that the R.V. does not render any of the 
numerous passages of Scripture by that set 
phrase, this cannot be contradicted. Yet 
there are places, such as Job xl. 31, where 
the Hebrew words are translated “ barbed 
jrons”’ and “‘ fish spears,’ and in Job xl. 26, 
“@ thorn.” A fishing-rod, in the strict 
modern sense, no one could reasonably 
demand, though I opine that in agmoun 
(Isa. lviii. 5), used in that sense in Job. xl. 26, 
we have the nucleus of one. Now the ancient 


Hebrews were a practical body of men, and 
would bring a certain amount of. mentality, 
proportional to their knowledge, to bear on 
operations by which they obtained their 
livelihood. d unless I am mistaken, they 
must have devised some rude instrument of 
wood, iron, or copper to aid them in casting 
their hooks from banks into the deeper 
parts of streams, and the _ mechillous 
referred to in Yebamoth, 12la, where the 
bream and jack skulked and sulked. An- 
other~ general consideration may be ad- 
vanced, based upon an excellent Rabbinical 
canon of criticism in favour of circumstantial 
evidence in literary problems: Im eim 
rahyo leddovor, zeicher leddovor. When 
direct evidence is difficult to produce, 
indirect evidence is not to be ignored.” 
Nevertheless in real life the ‘rule was not 
allowed to govern “ case law”’ (Yebamoth, 
121a), as the following anecdote indicates ; 
it also proves how the Rabbins strove to 
prevent bigamy, by demanding first-hand 
evidence of death. Two friends went a- 
fishing along the banks of the Jordan, and 
as one of them failed to return home, he 
was regarded as dead. Next morning at 
sunrise he found his way out of one of the 
caves where he had passed the night, and on 
eye his homestead he heard loud 
shrieks and lamentations. Had he gone to 
sea and stayed away for some years. 
wife would not have got relief to ma 
again, whereas had this man been drowned, 
search parties might have been able to 
recover the body in a reasonable time. 

I dy not know how far this psychological 
trait was common to other ancient nations, 
but the Hebrews of Scripture and of Talmudic 
times ignored the means, and concentrated 
the mind on the end. So chakko (hook) 
necessarily had ‘a line,” not mentioned, 
though it is inferred, and a _handle-bar. 
One can hardly imagine that in Job xl. 25° 
the animal was attacked at close quarters 
with the chakko, without a pole of some kind. 
But in the Hebrew’s judgment it was not the 
pole that did execution, so he did not stop 
to give it any credit, nor did he deem it 
worthy of record in the Holy Books. Yet 
I think I can show indications there of the 
presence of terms suggesting that a rod was 
employed. 

We find several words which tacitly imply 
“a rod” in the Old Testament: konay, 
klee, and chayvel. Ezek. xl. 3, 5 provides us 
with knei hammiddo (measuring rod) and psil 
pishtim (flaxen threads). We have only to 
add a chakko, and we get the rudiments of our 
modern fishing-rods. Now let us go a step 
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further. The Hebrew language is economical 
in the matter of “ word-power,” making one 
form and several derivatives do an immense 
amount of work. I could give dozens of 


xxiii. 34 it means a long pole or mast, made 
out of whitethorn, an excellent material for 
constructing harpoons with copper or iron 
heads, to attack whales, sharks, and croco- 
diles (tannineem). Such may have been the 
izilzal dogeem and sookous mentioned by the 
author of Job xl. 31, those made of wood, 
erhaps, being shot from a bow (kayshess), if 
sa. xviii. 1, tzilzal kenofahyim (flying shaft<), 
permits of the inference we draw from the 
phrase. A similar weapon was the choach, or 
“thorn,” used for spearing fish, such as 
salmon, sturgeon, and dolphins; but choach 
also means “a hook’; the duality of use 
should not be overlooked from which the 
“pod idea” is mentally deleted. Besides 
these terms, we have rayshess, a hand-net ; 
michmouress, a drag-net ; chayrem, a hook 
which was worked ‘ with line and rod” 
in the Sea of Tiberias (Baba Kamma, 
$lb). But the rod might have been called 
by the Hebrew writers klee in conjunction 


with gomeh (cork), Isa. xviii. 2 ; klet kayseff= |" 


silver vessels; milchomo (munitions) ; 
klet sheer (musical instruments). So that 
we have only to add klei metzoodo, and we get 
fishing-rods.”’ 

That this or a similar phrase is not 
found in the Bible is merely an acci- 
dental omission like, I believe, that of the 
name of Jehovah from the Book of Esther. I 
go further and say this. Supposing that 
by magic and enchantment I could recall to 
life Chounay Hahmaggol, the Rip Van 
Winkle of Talmudic times, and were to ask 
him to describe all the parts of the vehicle 
(angolo) from which he derived his name, he 
would describe the sides as tziddim, but would 
have to call the boards composing them 
eitz—= wood, and the axle and the shafts klei 
hoangolo—the Hebrew language wanting at 
that time the analytical faculty of assigni 
words for every separate part of the article in 
question. Similarly we might safely apply 
the word chayvel, or klee, or yod (handle), or 
konay, to the part of the fishing tack’e not 
explicitly mentioned in the Scriptures. 
Futhermore, in Keilim, 18b, we find the 


term knet mouznahyim to indicate the wooden | 73a) ; and to act as tenders for the convey- 


bar that connects ‘“‘ the weighing scales.” 


But against Chounay’s i 


I have also to set down here the actual. 


onses sent me by a friend of mine, Mr. 


William Pyle of Denmark Hill, in answer to - 


my inquiries on that subject. He writes 
that large fish may be taken with hand-lines 
only (7.e., without any kind of rod) from the 
bank or a boat. A pike weighing 10 Ib. was 
caught in this way near St. Ives, with live 
bait attached to hand-lines. A countryman 
will attach these lines (reminding us of the 
klet gomeh in Isa, xviii. 2) to large corks, and 
catch fish in this fashion from a boat (a 
practice which in Baba Kamma, 81b, it was 
the object of the Rabbins to prevent, as the 
reader will remember). Fish weighing 80 Ib. 
have been taken with hand-lines in the sea. 
The corks prevent the lines drifting with 
the currents out of the reach of the fisherman. 
Mr. Pyle’ has himself seen men working from 
the shore at Aldeburgh and other places near 
Saxmundham, with four lines which had been 
cast with a rod—a thorn stick cut from the 
hedgerows, about 4 feet in length, which had a 
V-shaped head for holding the lines during 
the act of throwing (lehashlich) them. Corks 
are, apparently, discarded in this mode of 
fishing, but a heavy stone is attached to the 
end of the line on the shore, to prevent its. 
being dragged into the water .when cast, 
or being carried away by the fish. This is 
referred to in Shobbos, 18a. 

So far as I can see, there is nothing in these 
observations that directly invalidates the 
reasonings I have adduced for some rudi- 
mentary type of fishing-rod in the Scriptures ; 
and in further confirmation of my theory I 
would respectfully refer the reader to 
Isa. xix. 8 and Amos iv. 2 for verbal forms 
suggestive of throwing, casting, and pulling 
out by means of a rod, and for another 
expression for “ line- fishing” in seerous 
doogo (Amos iv. 2). 

Now with regard to the New Testament, 
according to our Rabbins (Baba Basra, 
73a) the seerous doogo were light craft similar 
to the cobbles used by the fishermen of 
Bridlington, with and without oars, roped 
to the bigger vessels sailing the Mediterranean. 
and the Spanish seas, the Yom Aspamia 
of B. B., 74b. These were known to 
them as bitsis, and were used for line- 
fishing with’ rod and hook in the open sea 
to catch pilot-fish, mackerel, salmon, &c.; 
to convey their takes to shore, for trans- 
portation overland to the markets of 
Jerusalem, Safed, or Tiberias (ibid., 75a) ; 
to bring back fresh water in barrels (iid, 


ance of provisions, goods, and passengers 
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ne examples in illustration of this fact. But let ; 
us confine ourselves to chayvel only. In oe 
oe Josh, ii. 15 it means “a rope”; in 2 Sam. 
: viii. 2 “a measuring rod”; also “ a net” 
Te and a province. Chovoleem = “ hand-lines ”’ 
ie for fishing ; chovile=mariner ; and in Prov. 4% 
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between the larger trading vessels (ahneeyous) 
standing in the roadsteads (Shobbos, 101b), 
for which p se they carried ladders 
(B. B., 73a). It was one of these fishing 
smacks that conveyed a gleeful party of 
fishermen to a floating island, on which they 
lit fires preparatory to frying the freshly 

t fish, when, to their consternation, 
the island turned turtle and flung them all 
into the sea. It was an aged shark or whale, 
a huge monster on whose back there had 


rung up trees and herbaceous grasses 
(tbid., 73b). 


The episodes related above of Rabbi 
Hoonah, who was one of the actual sufferers, 

int conclusively to the swordfish, which 
is caught by harpoons or in a specially 
constructed net called the palamitare. 
Swordfishes usually weigh about a hundred- 
weight ; and the flesh makes excellent feeding. 
It is eaten fresh or cured in salt and oil 
(Moed Kotoun, lla). Probably this estim- 
able scholar was a master smacksman 
trawling the Spanish seas for tunnies, or 


the Mediterranean for pilot-fish, flying-fish, | ing 


wrasse, sturgeon, halibut, &c., all of which 
were tohour (fit for consumption by the 
Hebrews). Other kinds were dolphins, por- 
poise, and trigger-fish, and were known 
under the generic title of kavara (Chulin, 
63b). Hundreds of others were declared by 
the Rabbins not edible, and were rejected as 
“unfit.” Some of the better kinds of fish, 
such as carp, bream, and salmon, were 
angled for with rod and line, rather than 
taken with the michmouress or net, because 
the more beautiful specimens realized high 
prices and could be guaranteed as tohour 
(edible) by the salesmen (Chulin, 63b), on 
whose integrity the public were wont to 
rely, as not all the fishmongers in Jerusalem, 
&c., were Israelites (Neh. xiii. 16). 

The story of the living island, incredible 
though it may seem, corroborates the state- 
ments recorded by Procopius, in 562, of a 
dreadful monster caught in the Propontis 
after it had been wrecking vessels for over 
fifty years in those waters. Extraordinary 
stories are related (B. B., 73b) of the white 
shark, and of the file-fish and saw-fish 
(Pristis antiquorum), called by the Rabbins 
wea (B. B., 74a), met with in the Red 
Sea and the Mediterranean, and a constant 
source of danger to the pearl-divers (ibid., 
74a). The izza may also be the squid, the 
gigantie sea-serpent “with a grcat horn, 
spouting streams of water,” and described 
(tbid.) as being ‘‘ 300 parasangs in length.” 
The habits of the snake-bird seem pointedly 
outlined under the name of tsiffra in B. B., 


73b. Independent research demonstrates 
the probability of the existence of these 
cetaceans. One of them is reputed to have 
gripped a ship in its dorsal fins for 72 hours. 
before finally releasing it (B. B., 73b), and 
this is a feat of which the swordfish, sturgeon, 
or trigger-fish was quite capable, especially 
if the vessel were merely a bitsis, or row-boat. 
The problem of the izza and of the 
tsiffra, ““ whose head reached to the skies, 
while its nether limbs lay submerged in the 
waves ”’ (ibid., 73b), invites some considera-- 
tion of the remarkable verse in Isa. xxvii. 1. 
in which leviathan is referred to in the R.V.. 
as “‘ this piercing serpent, even the leviathan. 
that crooked serpent,’ of which the Hebrew 
words are these: Livyoson nachash boreeach, 
livyoson nachash akkalosoun. Now the 
terms in which leviathan is described fit the 
squid most effectively, with its starlike 
structure, resembling, so to speak, the cross-- 
bars and transverses of a gigantic gate 
(bereeach). In depicting these amphibious 
or cetaceous monsters of the deep as belong- 
i to two different sets or schools of 
mammalia, the R.V. is unconsciously fol- 
lowing the line of criticism adopted by 
Ibn Ezra in loco, which, curiously enough, 
is in alliance with a similar theory advanced 
(ibid., 74a) by Rav Ashee, that there are 
two kinds of leviathans, &c., all possessing 
similar traits and habits, whether they have- 
their haunts and habitations on land or not, 
included under the order of tannineem, or 
cetacea. Not so, however, Kimchi, who. 
discerns in livyoson, &c., some mighty 
amphibious creature, now roaming over the 
land, seeking whom it may devour, with 
extended proportions and terrible circular 
coils, now floating on the bosom of the sea, a. 
colossal swan, or huge sea-snake with hood 
erect and eyes shooting fire, filling the horizon. 
with its majestic outlines—perhaps the 
‘“‘ ribbon-fish.”” Whatever the monster was. 
at sea, on land it would assume the twisted. 
interlacing form of the poisonous serpent 
known as the Elaps fulvius, which when coiled 
up and enfolded suggests a gate (bereeach), 
lifts its head to the skies in the manner of the 
tsiffra, and has beautiful ring-markings which 
suggest the derivation of livyoson from livyo,. 
a garland, in Prov. i. 9 ; and when it is coiled 
up becomes a nachash akkalosoun as well 
as a nachash boreeach. In this connexion. 
Kimchi’s own words deserve to be quoted 
here: ‘‘ This creature is thus designated 
because it is capable of expanding its body 
to indefinite lengths, but the moment it is 
constrained, it curls itself up into huge 
spirals,’ with its frightful hood projecting, - 
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like the rattlesnake or the horrible cobra de 
eapello, which glides along slowly when 
seeking its prey. ‘‘ This attitude,” observes 
a distinguished naturalist, “‘ is very striking, 
and few objects are more calculated to 
inspire awe than a large cobra when, with 
‘his hood erect, hissing loudly, and his eyes 
glaring, he prepares to strike.” The physical 
correspondence between the  livyoson 
‘oreeach ‘veakkalosoun and the izza and 
tsiffra of the Talmud is most extraordinary ; 
‘and when it is pointed out that its awe- 
inspiring effects on its hapless beholders 
form one of the direct causes of its being 
called by the ancient Hebrews livyoson, be- 
cause it leiv-yittein, will “excite” fear in 
the ‘ hearts of all,’ we have another re- 
markable testimony to ther acuteness of 
observation and powers of pictorial nomen- 
clature when applied to the phenomena of 
‘Nature, in which they saw that nothing was 
superfluous, useless, or redundant (Shobbos, 
‘77b); that all things fulfilled the eternal 
Jaws of their being (Chulin, 127a); and that 
no evil existed without an overriding good, 
‘which somewhere, somehow, will sooner or 
later vanquish and destroy it, just as a gnat 
destroyed Titus, or an earwig will madden 
leviathan when Nature so ordains it for the 
aniversal good (Shobbos, 77b). 
M. L. R. BREsLaAR. 
Percy House, South Hackney. ‘ 


Tue Morro or III.: Recerrr, 
NON RAPUIT” (12 S. ii. 26, 96, 336).— 
Hawkins, Franks, and Grueber describe 
several medals that commemorate the 
landing of William of Orange at Torbay. 
See Nos. 61-7 under the reign of James II, 
‘Their account of that mentioned at p. 96, 
ante, is as follows :— 

* Bust of William III. of Orange, r., hair long, 
in lace cravat, armour, and scarf across the body ; 
‘the truncation is marked, 1688. Leg. GVILIELMVS. 
Ill. D.G. PRIN. AVR. HOL. ET. WES. GVB. Below, 
G B. F. (George Bower fecit.). Rev. The Prince on 
horseback at the head of his army, drawn up on 
‘the beach ; his fleet lying near at anchor. In the 
foreground a warrior is raising the fainting figure 
of Justice. TERRAS. ASTRA. REUISIT. 
Edge. NON. RAPIT. IMPERIUM. UIS. TUA. SED. 
RECIPIT.”” 

The specimen described is one of bronze in 
the British Museum. The writers add :— 

‘Somewhat rare. This medal was struck in 
England ; casts of it, without the inscribed edge, 
sare common. The plates referred to [Rapin, i.5 ; 
Van Loon, iii. 353] represent a crown in the field 
defore the Prince’s face, but no such specimen is 
now known.” 


The diameter is given as 2 inches. The 
use of U and v is inconsistent, if the inscrip- 


tions are correctly given. George Bower, or 
Bowers, who is included in the ‘D.N.B.,’ 


is said in a biographical notice in vol. ii,- 


of Hawkins, Franks, and Grueber to have 
worked in London from 1650; to have been 
appointed in January, 1664, one of the 
engravers to the Royal Mint and Embosser 
in Ordinary ; and to have died before March, 
1689/90. 

The plate in Rapin referred to in the above 
work, and described by Mr. PieRpornt, 
certainly differs in several respects from the 
medal in the British Museum. The varia- 
tions in the inscriptions might be due to the 
carelessness of a copyist; the reading “ is 
tua recipit, non rapit imperium,”’ is no longer 
a pentameter. But the real difference is in 
the presence or absence of the crown. If 
the engraving in Rapin (and Van Loon) is 
correct in this particular, could there have 
been two issues ? EpwarpD BENSLy. 


“TO GIVE THE MITTEN” (12 S. ii. 351).— 
This expression, according to J. 8. Farmer, 
is of French origin, as it was the custom to 
present mitaines to an unsuccessful lover, 
instead of the hand to which he aspired. 

This author, as well as other authorities, 
says that the euphemism is commonly 
colloquial throughout the English-speaking 
portion of North America, and several 
instances are recorded by them, all from 
American sources, including the following 
from Will Carleton’s ‘ Farm Ballads’ :— 
Once, when I was young as you, and not so smart, 


perhaps, 
For me she mittened a lawyer, and several other 


chaps ; 
And all of them was flustered, and fairly taken 
own, 
And I for one was counted the luckiest man in 
town. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WiLD BEASTS IN WaR- 
FARE (11 S. xii. 140, 186, 209, 463; 12 S. 
i, 74, 94, 311).— 


“The Hottentots have a sort of Oxen called 
Bakkeleyers, or Fighting Oxen (from Bakkeley, 
War), which they use in their Wars, as the Asiatic 
Nations use Elephants, to break and trample 
down the Enemy. These Oxen are of great 
Service to them in Managing their Herds, and 
defending them both against the Attacks of the 
Bushi’s, or Robbers, and Wild Beasts. On a 
Sign Fei oe will fetch in Stragglers, and bring 
the Herds within Compass. Every Kraal has at 
least half a Dozen of them. They know all the 
Inhabitants of their own Village, to whom . hey 
pay the same Respect as the Dog, and will never 

urt them; but if a Stranger appear without the 
Company; of a Hottentot belonging] to the Village 
the Bakkeleyer presently makes at him, and wil 
demolish him, unless whistled off, or frightened 
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by firing a Gun. They train them by tying a 
“young Oxen and an old Bakkeleyer together by the 

orns, using also Blows to make them tractable. 
What these animals perform is amazing, and does 
Honour to the Hottentot Genius.”—Astley, ‘A 
New General Collection of Voyages and Travels,’ 
vol. iii. p. 362, 1746. 

Do such fighting oxen still flourish ? Are 
the Hottentots the only people who have 
ever raised so remarkable a bovine strain ? 

Kumacusv MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Nationa Fracs: THEIR OriciIns (12 8. 
ii. 289, 358).—I am not aware of [any special 
work which treats of the “ historical 
genesis,” or origin, of national flags or 
“eolours”’ of the modern European states, 
as asked for by G. J.; but I think that he 
will find some very useful information in the 
date Dr. Woodward’s ‘ Heraldry: British 
and Foreign’ (1896), vol. ii. pp. 306 et seq. 
But as this work is now out of print and 
scarce, and may not be easily accessible to 
your correspondent in Cyprus, perhaps I may 
de allowed to give what I have gleaned from 
it on this subject. 


1. England: America.—The history of 
the English national flag is, as G. J. says, 
sufficiently well known ; and so, I think, is 
that of the “Stars and Stripes” of the 
United States of America, 

2. France.—G. J. states that the French 
tricolour combines 
“‘the ancient blue standard of the Middl 
flag of and the red 

or perhaps 2 i ‘ ori- 
flamme of St. Denis’). 

Dr. Woodward says (p. 312) that the 
royal flag of France was white, le drapeau 
Slane. He says that the origin of the tricolour 
of France, with its vertical division into 
‘blue, white, and red, is found in the union 
of the drapeau blanc with the colours of the 
city of Paris. In July, 1789, it was deter- 
mined that a garde civique should be raised, 
to be called the Parisian militia; that its 
colours should be those of the city, blue and 
red, to which, on the proposal cf La Fayette, 
the white from le drapeau blane was added. 
A few days afterwards Louis XVI., returning 
‘to Paris, was presented by the Maire with a 
tri-coloured cockade, and placed it in his 
hat, as having become, as Bailly said, “ the 
distinguishing symbol of Frenchmen.” 

With respect to G. J.’s suggestion that 
the red of the tricolour may have been 
derived from the “very ancient red ori- 
flamme of St. Denis,” this is not confirmed 
by anything that I can find in Dr. Wood- 
ward’s book. That author tells us (p. 309) 


that the celebrated oriflamme of France is 
said to have originated in the chape de 
S. Martin, which became the banner of the 
Abbey of Marmoutiers. The vulgar tradi- 
tion was that this was part of the actual 
blue cloak of the saint, which he divided 
with the beggar of Amiens, as in the well- 
known story. Dr. Woodward goes on to say 
that when the kings of France fixed their 
residence at Paris their devotion to St. Martin 
was insensibly transferred to St. Denis, who 
thus became the patron saint of the realm ; 
and the chape de S. Martin ceased to be the 
oriflamme of France. ‘“ L’oriflambe de Saint 
Denise”” was composed of crimson silk, with 
green fringe and tassels, and the common 
idea that it was semé of fleurs-de-lis is entirely 
erroneous. It would, therefore, seem that 
the oriflamme of St. Denis has nothing to do 
with the red in the French tricolour. 

The Imperial Standard of France was the 
tricolour semé of golden bees, and bearing 
in the central compartment, ¢e., on the 
white portion of the flag, the Imperial eagle 
crowned. 

3. Germany.—The description given by 
G. J. of the German standard as “ derived 
from the white flag, with a black cross, of 
the Teutonic knights,’ would seem to apply 
more to the German naval flag, which is: 
“ Argent, a cross cotised sable, on the 
centre a round shield bearing the arms of 
Germany.” The national colours are 
“sable, argent, and gules.” The German 
Imperial Standard is used in a double form— 
both of yellow silk—one bearing the German 
single-headed eagle displayed, charged with 
the arms of Prussia and Hohenzollern ; the 
other being semé of sable eagles displayed, 
with the Iron Cross on the field, bearing upon 
its centre the escutcheon of the Empire, as 
above. 

It should be noticed, says Dr. Woodward, 
that the term Royal (or Imperial) Standard 
is now applied to the rectangular flag known 
in medieval times as a “ banner.” 

4. Greece.—With reference to G. J.’s 
remarks as to the origin of the blue and 
white national and commercial flag of 
Greece in use at the present day, it should 
be remembered that the national arms are: 
‘“‘ Agure, a Greek cross couped argent,” 
with the Danish arms en surtout. 

5. Russia.—The Russian Imperial Stan- 
dard is of yellow, bearing the Imperial 
arms. The naval flag is of white, charged 
with St. Andrew’s cross—St. Andrew being 
the patron saint of Russia as of Scotland. 
The mercantile flag has three horizontal 
stripes, white, blue, and red. The white 
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and blue colours of these flags presumably 
bespeak the connexion with St. Andrew, 
whose cross was “ Azure, a saltire argent.” 
Dr. Woodward gives no indication of any 
Slav origin as suggested by G. J. 

6. The Spanish and Italian flags would 
seem to be derived from their national 
arms; and so with other nationalities 
not mentioned by your correspondent, 
e.g., Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway. 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


To the list of books given ante, p. 358, 
should be added ‘ Flags of the World, Past 
and Present : their Story and Associations,’ 
by W. J. Gordon, illustrated, F. Warne & 
Co., 1915. This book is a natural successor 
of Hulme’s book. J. H. L. 


UNIDENTIFIED M.P.s (12 S. ii. 251, 297). 
—John Bladen Taylor, Hythe, 1818-19, 
second son of John Taylor of Townhead, 
Lancashire, and Abbott Hall, Kendal, 
Westmorland, Esq., by Dorothy his wife, 
only daughter of William Rumbold, Esq., 
and sister of Sir Thomas Rumbold, -first 
Baronet, Governor of Madras, and widow 
of Capt. Northall, R.A. Born July 2, 1764, 
he married Rachel, daughter of Sir William 
Dunkin, Judge of the Supreme Court, Cal- 
cutta. He died at Ambleside, near Kendal, 
Aug. 20, 1820; his wife died March 31, 1814, 
leaving an only child and heiress, Eliza 
Alicia, who married her cousin Hugh Clerk, 
Esq., of Burford, co. Somerset, J.P. 

Lronarp C, PRICE 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


A predecessor of J. Bladen Taylor as M.P. 
for Hythe was Matthew White. This man’s 
election address was dated June 17, 1802, 
from Finsbury Square; see Kentish Gazette 
(Canterbury), June 25, 1802; and, in the 
same journal, Sept. 7, 1802 :— 

“Lately at his seat at Crouch End, Middlesex, 
the lady of Matthew White, Esq., M.P. for Hythe, 
was safely delivered of a son.” 

Pigot’s ‘ Directory, 1823-4,’ has ‘‘ Matthew 
White, merchant, 44 Lothbury.” 

In ‘ The Barons of the Cinque Ports,’ by 
the late G. Wilks, Town Clerk of Hythe, 
the election is described as an exciting one, 
but there is nothing to show who Matthew 
White was, or why he should have any 
claim on the electors; he was returned, 
however, at the top of the poll. At the 
annual assembly on Feb. 2, 1803, a motion 
for conferring the freedom of the town on 
Matthew White and Thomas Godfrey, the 
two barons in Parliament, was, as the 


minute expresses it, “‘ Carried in the nega- 
tive,” there being six for the motion and 
seventeen against it. 

At the next election, 1806, White was not 


returned ; Godfrey was, and the freedom — 


of the town given him. 

In 1812 White was returned and the 
freedom conferred. He was finally rejected 
in 1818, when J. Bladen Taylor and Sir John 
Perring were elected; the former only sat 
for one year, accepting the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds. R. J. Fynmore. 


Sons oF Mrs. Bripcet BENpys#H (12 S- 
ii. 391).—According to J. Waylen’s ‘ The 
House of Cromwell’ (1897), p. 107 :— 

“Henry Bendysh of Bedford Row, London, 
where he died in 1740, married Martha Shute, 
sister of the first Viscount Barrington, and had 
(1) Henry of Chingford, and of the Salt-pans at 
Southtown, died unmarried in 1753, when the 
name of Bendysh became extinct in this branch 
of the family; (2) Mary, married to William 
Berners and had issue; (3) Elizabeth, married, 
1756, to John Hagar of Waresley Park, son of 
Admiral Hagar.” 

No issue of Thomas, elder brother of Henry, 
are given. A. R. BAY Ley. 


EpItTaPHs IN OLD LONDON AND SUBURBAN 
GRAVEYARDS (12 S. ii. 308, 377).—The 
whole of the churchyard inscriptions in the 
graveyards within the precincts of the City 
of London were copied and edited by Mr. 
Percy C. Rushen, and issued by Messrs. 
Phillimore & Co., 124 Chaneery Lane, 
W.C., in 1910. The price of the volume 
is 8s. 6d. O. E. MARKWELL. 

17 Osborne Road, Brimsdown, Enfield Highway. 


‘THE LAND 0’ THE LEAL’ (12S. ii. 369).— 
Contributed anonymously, about 1825, to 
R. A. Smith’s ‘ Scottish Minstrel,’ vol. iii., 
Lady Nairne’s song is described in the table 
of contents as being set to the tune ‘ Hey 
Tutti, Taiti.’ In the text the phrase “ with 
tender feeling ’’ is placed at the head of the 
melody. Its special movement, together 
with one or two small variations of setting, 
distinguishes the tune in this applieation 
from that which it presents through Burns’s 
vivid and energetic war ode, ‘ Scots wha hae.’ 
Owing to diversity of deliverance, the melody 
in each case has distinctive value. 

THomAS BAYNE. 


“To weer IrisH”: “To war” (12 S. 


as “ crying Irish.” “ A sham ” is spoken of 


Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 


q 
| 
| 
- 
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or ii. 328).—I never heard the second, but when ¢ 
any one was making a pretence of sorrow 
| l_have often heard it described in derision 
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“Ppron ” (12 S. ii. 350).—The masculine 
of the Welsh adjective for yellow is melyn. 
According to the dictionary the feminine is 
melen, but felen (pronounced velen) is what 
I have always heard in the speech of South 
Wales. I had concluded that there could 
be no connexion between this word and 
“felon”? before consulting the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
There it is expressly stated that “ the Celtic 
words often cited” as rocts of “ felon” 
*‘ are out of the question.’ 

Davip SALmon. 


EyES CHANGED IN COLOUR BY FRIGHT 
412 §S. ii. 350).—Change inthe colour of 
the iris, though rare, is not unknown. 
Cases of it will be found scattered through 
medical literature. (Consult Neale’s ‘ Medical 
Digest’ and the standard works on 
ophthalmology.) The change is probably 
produced ia the same way as the bleaching 
of the hair through shock, namely, by the 
action of the sympathetic nerve upon al 


pigment cells. F.R 


VILLAGE Pounps (12 S. i. 29, 79, 117, 193, 
275, 416, 474 ; ii. 14, 77, 197, 319).—Around 
here (Talybont) there used to be a pound 
in every parish, and the little roofless walled 
enclosures, the size of a small room, still 
stand, disused, by the side of the highway in 
the adjacent parishes of Llanfigan, Llan- 
thetty, Llansaintffraed, Llanhamlach, and 
Llanfihangel-Talyllyn, and, doubtless, in 
many more. They might be compared to 
the sheep-pens erected on hill-farms, rather 
than to the more ambitious village pound in 
which Charles Dickens placed Mr. Pickwick. 
They seem to have fallen into disuse after the 
establishment of County Courts in .1847 
(see ‘ Old Wales,’ vol. iii. p. 217). 

W. R. W. 


Talybont, Brecon. 


Rev. RicHaRD RATHBONE (12S. ii. 289).— 


Foster’s ‘Alum. Oxon.’ gives: Thomas 
Rathbone, son of Richard, of Conway, co. 
Carnarvon, cler., matriculated from Jesus 
College, Oxford, March 26, 1779, aged 19; 
B.A., 1783 (?died Vicar of Llandebrog, 
Anglesea, December, 1812). W. R. W. 


Hare AND Lefevre Famiuiss (12 ii. 
128, 195, 397).—I certainly do not think that 
Charles Lefevre, who was M.P. for Wareham, 
1784-6, was the son of John Lefevre of 
Old Ford and of Heckfield Place. John left 
an only daughter and heiress, who married 
Charles Shaw, Lord of the Manor of Burley, 
near Ringwood. He took the name and 
arms of Lefevre by royal licence in 1789 


and was for many years M.P. for Reading. 
This Charles Shaw-Lefevre was the father of 
the late Viscount Eversley, G.C.B., and the 
grandfather of the present Lord Eversley. 
John Lefevre died in 1790 at Old Ford, 
and was buried at West Ham. His will, a 
lengthy one, is at P.C.C. This might throw 
some light on the question. But I think 
that I am right. There is no mention in a 
pedigree I have of any son of John’s. 
MASTER OF ARTS. 


BomBay GRAB: TAVERN (12 S. ‘ii. 
349).—There is a story to the effect that the 
old Bow Brewery obtained the first Govern- 
ment contract for the export of beer to India. 
The vessel which conveyed the precious 
cargo bore the name of The Bombay Grab, 
and this name was adopted for the name of 
the tavern eventually opened adjacent to the 
brewery. Concerning the word “ grab” the 
late Col. W. F. Prideaux has written as - 
follows :— 

“Ives in his ‘ Voyage from England to India,’ in 
the a 1754, p, 43, says: ‘Our E. I. Comatey 
had here (Bombay) one ship of 49 guns, one of 20. 
one grab of 18 guns, and several other vessels.’ 
This may have been the identical grab after which 
the tavern was named. Orme, the historian of 
India, described the grab as having ‘rarely more 
than two masts, though some have three ; those of 
three are about 300 tons burthen; but the others 
are not more than 150; they are built to draw very 
little water, being very broad in proportion to their 
pea es narrowing, however, from the middle to the 
end, while instead of bows they have a prow, pro- 
jecting like that of a Mediterranean galley.’ It 
appears to have been modelled from an Arab 
vessel, which was known as a ‘ghurdb,’ or raven, 
a name analogous to our own ‘corvette.’ The 
name constantly occurs in the naval annals of 
India, from the arrival of the Portuguese down to 
the near end of the eighteenth century.” 


JoHN T. PAGE. 


The query of P. M. (10S. iv. 107) was well 
replied to at ibid.,177. As an instance of the 
uses these boats were put to by the Indian 
Government I can tell how my grandfather 
Sir Charles Malet, when in 1785 he was sent 
from Calcutta by the Government as their 
minister to the Maharatta Court at Poona, 
via Bombay, travelled on the Nancy grab, 
taking two and a half months on the journey. 

HAROLD MALET. 


INFLUENZA (12 S. ii. 328).—I have a copy 
of ‘ Medical Vulgar Errors, by John Jones, 
M.B., London, 1797. At p. 80 we read :— 


“That the influenza is a very dangerous dis- 
temper, and a new one; never known in this 
country till a few years ago; at which the College. 
by their circular letters, cried out for help from all 
quarters; were themselves greatly alarmed ; and 
spread a general terror.” 
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Having thus enunciated the fallacy, Dr. 
Jones goes on to show it is a fallacy, stating 
that “it is neither a new nor a dangerous 
distemper,” and devoting three 8vo pages to 
the matter. Much of this is to illustrate 
the practice, even in those days, of calling 
simple things by high-sounding names, ¢.g., 
“there are no women to be had at present; even 
those at a two-penny a of a country 
village, forsooth, are all called the Ladies.” 
§. E. ACKERMANN. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LEAD-TankK LET- 
TERING (12S ii. 390).—I cannot explain the 
pheenix or the crowns ; they may be a crest 
and a trade-mark. But the arrangement 
of letters is not uncommon at that date, and 
in the instances which I have been able to 
test by contemporary documents the upper 
letter is the initial of the surname, the letter 
to the left the initial of the husband’s Chris- 
* tian name, that to the right of his wife’s ; 
they denote the persons for whom the tank 
was provided, e.g., 


1715 
stood for Eason, Andrew, Elizabeth. 
J. HAMLET. 
Barrington, Ilminster. 


The initials were commonly those of the 
owner. The § in this case probably stands 
for Seymour. The crest of the Somersets 
is—out of a ducal coronet or, a phoenix or 
in flames proper. SUSANNA CORNER. 

Lenton Hall, Nottingham. 


PorRTRAITS IN STAINED Guass (12 S. ii. 172, 
211, 275, 317, 337, 374).—The church of 
All Hallows, Allerton, now in Liverpool, 
contains many stained-glass windows by 
Burne-Jones and Morfis. When asked by 
the donor to introduce portraits of two 
deceased children into a stained - glass 
window intended as a memorial, Burne- 
Jones declined the commission as bad art, 
and this window was therefore designed by 
another hand. See ‘ History of the Manor 
of Allerton,’ &c. R. 8. B. 


In the east window of Saintbury Church, 
Gloucestershire, there is a small figure of an 
ecclesiastic in the attitude of prayer with 
the legend ‘‘ San Nicolas priet pur W. L.” 
Richard Graves, the antiquary, of Mickleton, 
considered this to be a portrait of William 
Latimer, the learned Vicar of Saintbury, 
who died and was buried there in 1545. 

In Norton Church, Derbyshire, there has 
been placed, within the last few years, a 
window to the memory of the wife of the 


present vicar, which contains a portrait of 
the deceased lady. It is a very pleasing 
window, and the portrait is readily noticed 
amongst the other faces delineated. 
CHARLES Drury. 
12 Ranmoor Cliffe Road, Sheffield. 


At Stanton Lacey Church, Salop, there are- 
two figures (copies of those by Sir Joshua. 
Reynolds in the ante-chapel of New College, 
Oxford) of Hope and Faith; the centre 
figure is a portrait of the Hon. R. H. Clive, 
at one time M.P. for Ludlow. 

St. Peter is the patron saint of the church, 
and the late vicar, Dr. Bowles, personates: 
him in another window alongside St. Paul, 
which is a portrait of Mr. Clement, late M.P.. 
for Shrewsbury. H. T. Barker, 

Ludlow. 


Avery beautiful window was placed in 
the church of Brompton, in Northallerton, 
during my incumbency, in memory of John 
Kettlewell, the Nonjuror, who was a native 
and benefactor of the parish. The work was 
C. E. Kempe’s, and, at my request, he 
introduced a portrait of Kettlewell, taken 
from the engraving in the folio edition of. 
his works. 8S. R. C. 

The Precincts, Canterbury. 


WELTHEN (12 S. ii. 309, 376).—I notice 
this name occurs twice in Gloucestershire. 
Harry Ellye of Newland, whose will was: 
proved in the year 1553 at Gloucester P.C., 
mentions his wife Welthianr ; and there is: 
also an entry in the King’s Stanley Parish 
Register : “‘Symon Awood was married to 
Welthian Tratman, June 30, 1603.” 

W. A. S. Ety, 


Henry FAvuNTLEROY, Forcer (12 S.. 
ii. 367).—On the assumption that modern as 
well as contemporary references will be 
acceptable, I send the following :— 

‘The Invisible Avenger, or Guilt’s Fatal 
Career,’ no date, but catalogued G. Vickers, 
London, 1851 ; full narrative of the forgeries. 
at pp. 234-42. 

“The Romance of Crime,’ published at 
148 Fleet Street, about 1865: account of 
_ trial, with portrait of Fauntleroy in the 

ock. 

Serjeant Ballantine’s ‘ Experiences,’ 1882 ;. 
in chap. xxv. it is told how Fauntleroy figures 
in Bulwer Lytton’s ‘ Disowned ’ : the scheme 
for escaping from Coldbath Fields Prison. 

‘Old and New London,’ c. 1884, vol. ii. 
455: Dickens’s anecdote relating to Faunt- 
leroy’s famous curacao ; popular rumour that 
the execution had been evaded. -‘*- 
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In a ‘ Handbook to Sandgate,’ published 
1911, p. 6, occurs the following statement : 
‘At Hatton House, lived Faultneroy [sic] 
the banker, who was the last man hanged for 
forgery.” 

Js there any corroboration of this? 
Probably he took the house only for the 
summer months; it is a fairly large old- 
fashioned house. R. J. FyNMorRE. 

Sandgate. 

Eart’s Court, a Lonpon Susurs (12 S. 
ii. 389).—In connexion with this subject 
the following extract from an advertise- 
ment in Churchill’s ‘ Medical Directory ’ for 
1845 may be of interest :— 

“ . Bradbury’s Establishment, Earl’s Court 
How old near London.—Mrs. Brad- 
bury receives a limited number of ladies labouring 
oo nervous complaints. The house is sur- 
rounded by extensive gardens and pleasure grounds 
in which a farm and cows are included, combining 
all the advantages of rural cheerfulness with quiet 
and repose. It was long the favoured residence of 
the celebrated John Hunter, and is considered by 
the faculty, from the salubrity of its temperature, 
the excellence of its springs, with many other 
advantages, to be the Montpelier of the Metropolis.’ 

S. D. M.D. 


‘ Toe CHELTENHAM GUIDE’ (12 S. ii. 390). 
—‘The Cheltenham Guide; or, Memoirs 
>f the B-N-R-D Family continued. In a 
Series of Poetical Epistles,” 1781, is not in- 
cluded in Anstey’s Collected Poetical Works. 
The article on William Fordyce Mavor in 
the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ includes in his list of 
works ‘‘ Poetical Cheltenham Guide, 12mo, 
1781,” and this is, I think, the guide just 
mentioned. It is not a guide in the proper 
sense of the word. The first of the numer- 
ous guides to Cheltenham was published 
also in 1781, and is given by Halkett and 
Laing as the work of W. Butler, the elder. 

Rotanp AUSTIN. 

Gloucester. 


The author of this work was Weeden 
Butler, the elder, i., “The Cheltenham 
Guide, or useful companion... .to the Chel- 
tenham Spa [By W. Butler, the elder]. 
London, 1781, 8vo.’’ An account of his life 
will be found in the ‘D.N.B.,’ vol. viii., 
which also contains a list of his works. A 
copy of the guide might be seen at the 
British Museum. E. E. BARKER. 


HEADSTONES WITH PORTRAITS OF THE 
DeEcEasED (12 S. ii. 210, 277, 377).—The 
headstone of the grave of Hector Berlioz 
(1803-69), in Montmartre Cemetery, Paris, 
bears a bronze portrait medallion of the 
composer. F. H.C 


Hotes on Books. 


Tokens of the Eighteenth Century connected with 
Booksellers and Bookmakers (Authors, Printers,. 
Publishers, Engravers, and Paper Makers). By- 
W. Longman. (Longmans & Co., 6s. net.) 


Mr. LONGMAN has in this small volume made a 
valuable contribution to the history of book- 
selling. This is the first time that a work has: 
been written treating on tokens associated with 
booksellers and bookmakers, and, curiously 
enough, no reference to such tokens is to be found 
in Timperley. The works hitherto published on 
this subject have usually dealt with it geographi- 
cally, or else are merely catalogues alphabetically- 
arranged ; but, as Mr. Longman points out, Mr.. 
A. W. Waters has in his two works (‘ Notes re- 
specting the Issuers of the Eighteenth-Century 
Tokens struck for the County of Middlesex’ and 
‘The Token Coinage of South London ’) included’ 
interesting information concerning the persons 
who issued those pieces. In addition, Mr. Waters: 
in The Publishers’ Circular for May 11 and 18,. 
1901, gave a list of booksellers’ tokens, with. 
brief notes, but he had not space to deal with the- 
matter fully. 

Tokens are usually divided, Mr. Longman tells: 
us, into three groups: 1. Seventeenth Century,. 
1648-73; 2. Eighteenth Century, 1787-97; 
3. Nineteenth Century, 1807-21. In all these it 
is the general rule to find the name of the issuer: 
and the town, while many give the issuer’s trade- 
and place of residence. No doubt there is in-- 
formation concerning the book trade to be gleaned 
from each of these three groups ; but, as a collector: 
of the second or eighteenth-century series, Mr.. 
Longman deals only with the pieces issued be-- 
tween 1787 and 1801. In 1787 there was a great 
lack of regal small change; coins of debased 
metal were in use, many forgeries were in circu-- 
lation, and the inconveniences were so great that 
at last traders took the matter in hand, and the- 
result was a most interesting series of tokens.. 
‘* During the ten years up to 1797,” we are told,. 
“many millions of tokens were struck (one firm 
alone, the Anglesey Mines Company, issued 250° 
tons of pennies, and 50 tons of halfpennies), most 
of which were inscribed with the name and 
address of the issuer as a guarantee of good 
faith.” In 1797 the Government took up the- 
matter, ‘‘and a fine series of copper coins was 
issued through Matthew Boulton, of the Soho: 
Works, Birmingham.” The first to be issued was 
the well-known twopenny piece. To carry many~ 
of these must have required strong pockets; we- 
have just weighed one, and it turns the scale at 
two ounces. 

Thus the issue of tokens during the ten years 
had been enormous, and Mr. Longman, having’ 
made a careful estimate, based upon Pye’s book 
issued in 1801, calculates that three million were- 
circulated by the booksellers and allied trades 
alone, without including the one and a half mil-- 
lions of the Shakespeare halfpennies. It should 
also be remembered that Pye gives genuine trade- 
tokens only, and “‘ makes no mention of political. 
pieces, pieces struck for collectors, or forgeries,. 
of which there were a large number.” 

The principal section of the book is devoted to- 
the tokens issued by authors. booksellers, circu-- 
lating libraries, and others. This opens with an. 
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account of William Clachar, chief proprietor of 
The Chelmsford Chronicle, and the only token 
issuer of that town, at which over 100,000 
‘~pieces were struck. He died in 1813, aged 80, 

ut had retired twenty years previously in 
favour of his partners, Messrs. Meggy & Chalk. 
Circulating libraries at fashionable places at the 
‘seaside provided, in those days, not only books, 
‘but also reading lounges with all the London 
newspapers, music, and billiard tables. One 
of the most noted of these was Fisher’s, situated 
on the western side of the old Steyne at Brighton, 
of which an illustration is given. 

William Gye, printer of Bath, issued tokens to 
further his charitable aims on behalf of the debtors 
lodged in Ilchester Gaol, whom he visited weekly. 
He is referred to in T'he Printers’ Register of Jan. 6, 
1879. The token represents a female seated, in- 
‘structing a boy with a key to unlock the prison 
doors, and bears the inscription: ‘‘ Go forth. 
Remember the debtors in Ilchester Gaol.” It is 
good to know that the name is still retained, and 
that the business is carried on by the Dawson 
family on the same spot in the Market-Place. 
‘The illustration given of the shop shows that 
‘subscriptions were received for the State lottery. 

It is unfortunate that it is not definitely known 
-who were the issuers of the Franklin tokens, but 
Mr. Longman does not think it ‘‘ unreasonable 
-to assign the piece to the firm of Watts in Wylde 
‘Court, where Benjamin Franklin worked as a 
“journeyman printer.” 

Among many other notable tokens, that of the 
‘famous Lackington must be mentioned. It bears 
‘his bust, a figure of Fame blowing a trumpet, and 
‘the words: ‘ Halfpenny of J. Lackington & Co., 
«cheapest bookséllers in the world. Payable at 
Lackington & Co.’s, Finsbury Square, London.” 

Nor must we omit the Miller halfpenny, of 
-which only a few copies were struck. It is very 
sea, engraved, and bears a strong profile likeness 
-of Thomas Miller. His own business was at Bungay, 
‘but his son William came to London and became 
an eminent bookseller in Albemarle Street, and on 
‘his retiring in 1812, John Murray, as is well 
“known, became his successor. A fine portrait of 
‘Thomas Miller is given. 

In the second section of his book Mr. Long- 
‘man descrihes tokens which were struck by people 
not connected with the book trade, but which 
refer to authors, and frequently bear their like- 
ness ; and in the third he enumerates a few mis- 
céllaneous tokens of interest from the subjects 
depicted on them. 

me of the illustrations have already been 
incidentally named. There are in addition several 
a good view of Lackington’s Temple of 
he Muses, and three excellent plates of reproduc- 
tions of tokens. 


The Greek Manuscripts in the Old Seraglio at Con- 
stantinople. By Stephen Gaselee. (Cambridge, 
University’ Press, 1s. net.) 

‘THE writer of this lively brochure was at Constanti- 

nople in 1909, from Monday, April 13, to the following 

ne urday, his stay covering a considerable and, for 
the time being, successful mutiny of the soldi 
inst the Committee of Union and P " 

These give us his notes as they were taken 

immediately after witnessing the scenes he 

ribes. His experiences were sufficiently 
stormy, and not without some peril to’ his own 


life and limb. His main object in going to Con- 
stantinople was the inspection of the eo i 
Greek MSS. in the Old Seraglio. It was supposed 
that important treasures would be reveaiat, when 
the expected Catalogue was published. The like: 
lihood that this publication will now be 
delayed has caused Mr. Gaselee to give us his own 
list of what he found in the library; and though 
this is very brief, and bare of detail, it is 
sufficient to show that, except perhaps for the 
Critobulus, the collection contains nothing belang- 
ing to the first rank of its kind. : 
More than two-thirds of the MSS., which 
number thirty-three, would seem to work of 
the fifteenth century or later. € the early 
ones, a twelfth-century lectionary, in a fine 
Byzantine hand .with headings in d, ap 
the most attractive. There is a Euclid which Mr. . 
Gaselee also assigns to the twelfth century; an 
Tliad with scholia and a‘ Catena patrum de Veteri 
Testamento’ are assigned by him to the thirteenth 
century. A great proportion of the works are 
scientific—as science was understood in the latter 
Middle Age; and since two or three MSS. seem to 
have been written out in the sixteenth century, it 
seems reasonable to connect the collection, as Mr. 
Gaselee suggests, with some doctor ‘or professional 
man living in Constantinople in the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century. It would perhaps form no 
working library for a person who could 
supplement it by consulting other books not in his 
own possession. We are grateful to Mr. Gaselee 
for giving us the particulars of it, and at any rate 
os doubts and some unwarranted assumptions 
at res 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE War.—Mr. PeEppIE 
informs us, with reference to our note to Mr. 
ARDAGH on p. 420, that he contributes only the 
preface to ‘ Books on the Great War,’ which is bein 
compiled by Mr. F. W. T. Lange and Mr. W. T 
Berry, of the St. Bride Foundation Libraries. 
Vols. I.-III., containing the titles of about 
1,500 books, and covering the first year of the 
War, have been issued by Messrs. Grafton & Co. 
bound ther with a general index, price 7s. 6d. 
net. Vol. IV., containing about the same number 
of titles, will be published in a few days at the same 
price. It is provided with both Subject and 
Author Indexes, and includes many foreign 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


Pror. Moore Smrtu.—Forwarded. 


Mr. F. T. Hrscame. — ‘ The 
Chamber’ is not included in any novel. 


Tapestried 
It was 
ublished in ‘The Keepsake,’ 1828, and will be 
‘ound with the short stories ‘ The Two Drovers’ 
and ‘My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror,’ which b 
the first series of ‘ Chronicles of the Canongate.’ 
It is indeed a horrifying story. 
CoRRIGEDNUM.—Ante, p. 354, col. 2, 1. 2 sub 
‘Henry Vachell,’ for “‘ captain ’’ read baptized. 
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